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THE RANGE OF DYADIC ONTOLOGY 


NTOLOGIES may be monadic, dyadic, or triadic, according to 

whether they rest on one, two, or three basic levels. We shall 

begin this study of the range of dyadic ontology by making two 
fundamental assumptions. 

The first is that ontology can be treated in isolation from 
epistemology. This assumption will involve us in some further 
theorematic presuppositions of which we shall remain dimly 
aware; such as, for instance, that it is possible to know about the 
independence (or the quasi-independence) of being from knowing. 
But these theorems and some others though involved will be 
neglected. Epistemology will, of course, appear, but in deriva- 
tion as a subordinate system. 

The second assumption concerns the being of two ontological 
levels. These are the classic ones, whatever names may be given to 
them. They may be called essence and existence, possibility and 
actuality, the realm of universals and the realm of particulars, 
eternal objects and actual entities, etc. Let us for convenience 
refer to them as essence and existence. 

In terms, then, of these two levels, a limited number of 
ontologies of the pure type are to be found. These are: idealism, 
realism, and nominalism. This gives us three, and with the two 
subdivisions of the latter, namely, subjective idealism and material- 
ism, four. These are the principal ones, but there are others, as 
we shall see presently. 


ONTOLOGIES OF THE PuRE TYPE 


In order to compare the two levels, or, as we shall call them, 
the two worlds, we now introduce a criterion of reality. For this 
purpose reality shall be defined as the immediate object of that 
which is true. It may appear that we are here surreptitiously 
reintroducing the epistemological factor, but such is not the case. 
From the ontological standpoint, the relation between propositions 
and facts, the truth-function, is not a question of the knowledge 
of either. Truth on this view becomes a description of the ab- 
soluteness of being. 

We have a further distinction to make in applying the criterion 
of reality to the levels. We may use reality either as a compara- 
tive term or as an absolute one; we may, that is to say, consider 
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one level more real than another, or we may consider one real ang 
not the other. 

Let us begin with the comparative term. For convenience we 
shall number the ontologies as we present them. 

Ontology I. Essence is more real than existence. The worl 
of existence is a shadow world, full of appearance, and the arche 
types though undifferentiated are more real than their reflections 
here below. This is the philosophy of idealism, the philosophy of 
most—though not all—of Plato, and especially of the cave allegory 
of The Republic. Idealism has been a popular ontology with many 
of the great religions. 

Ontology II. Existence is more real than essence. Essences 
exist, but only as abstractions from concrete reality. Their onto. 
logical status is much diminished by their source of derivation; 
they are in effect hollow representations of their origins. Thus 
physical objects enjoy a superior reality. This is the philosophy 
of nominalism, as held by the sophists, William of Occam, and the 
more recent materialists. 

There are more absolute distinctions than there are compara. 
tive ones; twice as many, in fact. The first two parallel the two 
comparative distinctions. 

Ontology III. Essence is alone real, a realm of separate and 
perfect archetypes. Existence is unreal and its appearances il- 
lusory. The difference of particulars is misleading and does not 
exist. This is the philosophy of absolute idealism. It too has 
been popular with some of the great religions. 

Ontology IV. Existence is alone real. Essence is unreal and 
its appearances illusory. It relies upon the sole reality of actual 
particulars. The only kind of real existence is confined to the 
actual particulars which we call minds and physical objects. 
Under this brand of ontology we find Descartes with his res 
cogitans and res extensa, and Spinoza with his attributes of thought 
and extension. This is the philosophy of absolute nominalism. 
The two outstanding kinds of actual particulars: minds and 
physical objects, are responsible for the two subdivisions. 

Subdivision A. The only kind of real existence is confined to 
the actual particulars which we call minds. A further, and popu- 
lar, distinction is made by confining reality to a single, unique 
actual particular: my mind. This is absolute subjective idealism, 
or solipsism. 

Subdivision B. The only kind of real existence is confined to 
the actual particulars which we call physical objects. Actual 
physical particulars, and these alone, exist and are real. ll else 
is derivative or unreal. This is absolute materialism. 
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Ontology V. There is no proper distinction between essence 
and existence to be made on the basis of the criterion of reality. 
Essence and existence are absolutely equal with respect to reality, 
all is real. The world of existence is a fragment world, and the 
archetypes are as real as but no more real than their exemplifica- 
tions. This is the philosophy of realism. It is also to be found 
in Plato, in the sunlight analogy of the Parmenides. But Plato- 
nism has not as a rule followed it. 

Ontology VI. There is no reality, neither essence nor exist- 
ence. There is only non-being. Being itself is a dream, all is 
illusion, maya. This is the philosophy of absolute nihilism. 


VARIATIONS OF THE PuRE TYPE 


There are a number of ways in which the philosophies de- 
scribed above can be varied. Only the basic postulates have been 
mentioned, and the introduction of diverse theorems gives rise 
to a number of sub-classes. A comprehensive philosophy will 
consist of much more than its basic ontological postulate, however 
primary in importance that may be. Even before the theorems, 
however, there is scope for variety. We find variations in the 
conceptions of the very nature of the ontological levels themselves. 
We shall mention a few, but they are to be considered only as 
examples. It can be supposed, first of all, that there are genuine 
distinctions which must be recognized between each of the onto- 
logical worlds considered as fields on the one hand, and its mem- 
bers on the other. We may regard the world of essence as a set 
and the universals and/or values which it contains as elements 
of the set. Similarly with existence, it may be held a set and its 
particulars the elements. We have, then, 

Variation I. There is no world of existence, only the appear- 
ance of particulars. The world of essence is more real than its 
universals. This is a variation of absolute idealism. 

Variation II. There is no world of essence and no universals 
except in a quite arbitrary sense. There is no world of existence 
considered as a set, only an aggregate of its elements. Separate 
particulars, and a set considered only in the conventional sense 
that some common property is to be found among the particulars, 
is all that exists. This is a variation of absolute nominalism. 

Variation III. Essence and existence have an almost exact 
mathematical parallel. There are as many universals as par- 
ticulars but no more. Thus there are two of everything.’ This 
is a variation of realism. 


1 Lucian, Vol. TI (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1929), ‘‘ Philosophies 
for Sale,’’ p. 483. 
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Variation IV. There are four kinds of reality: essence, its 
elements, existence, and its elements. But there is no distinction 
in reality among the four kinds. This is another variation of 
realism. 

It must be at once obvious that there are many other possible 
variations. These would consist in combinations and permutations 
among the four kinds of reality (or its absence), in place of the 
two we originally employed to set up the ontologies of the pure 
type. <A further refinement could be introduced by calling atten. 
tion to a distinction among the types of elements. The universals 
as logical elements alone have been regarded as essences (Ameri- 
can neo-realists) ; but then other philosophers have held that, in 
addition to universals, values are also real as essences (Whitehead, 
Laird). We might add a slightly divergent type of distinction 
among the elements of existence: the positive and the negative 
values, for instance. 

Other variations will result from the employment of other 
criteria and further distinctions. The last group of variations 
was made in terms of the distinction between sets and elements, 
Another group is possible on the basis of the distinction between 
the finite and the infinite. We could consider, for instance, varia- 
tions discovered on the assumption that (a) essence is real but 
infinite, while existence is unreal, (b) essence is unreal and finite, 
while existence is real and infinite, (ce) essence and existence are 
equally real, but essence is infinite while existence is finite, ete. 
Most historical systems of metaphysics have been so thoroughly 
imbued with the infinite point of view that no other alternative 
has ever been mentioned in connection with them. To abandon the 
infinite has always meant to abandon metaphysics in favor of some 
anti-metaphysical position, such as positivism. But the situation 
in this regard has undergone a change in mathematics which is 
bound to make itself felt in metaphysics. Some contemporary 
mathematicians consider that the infinite is simpler than the 
finite.2 The possibilities resulting from the assumption that one 
of the ontological worlds, or its elements, is finite, has yet to be 
considered. 

It is easy to see that with the use of two criteria, reality and 
infinity, instead of merely one, reality, and with the use of four 
grades, including sets and elements, instead of the usual two, the 
ontological alternatives are increased many fold. 


2H. Weyl, Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science (Princeton 
University Press, 1949), p. 47. 
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But even so, they do not exhaust the possibilities. Let us con- 
sider the choices offered by the criterion of interaction, for instance. 
Rither essence affects existence, existence affects essence, each affects 
the other, or neither affects the other. Some varieties of idealism 
and of realism accept the first; some nominalists, the second and 
third; and idealism, the last. Reality can be shifted to change 
(Bergson) or away from it (Plotinus), irrespective of which world 
it inhabits. 

A favorite set of variations is in fact generated by the criterion 
of change. The universals do not change, the particulars do 
(Plato) ; or the universals do change, though much more slowly 
than the particulars (Peirce-Whitehead). Of course, other possi- 
bilities are to be seen arising from this pair of contradictories. 
For instance, universals change, it is the particulars which do not 
(they only appear to); or else the particulars change, too, only 
mére slowly. , 

Then again, other worlds may be introduced, and indeed by 
some philosophers, have been; the world of destiny, for instance, 
or as Santayana calls it, of truth, linking up the two other worlds 
but having a definite if inferior ontological status of its own. 
Since destiny does not enjoy an ontological position which is equal 
to the other two, but is in some distinct sense a subordinate world, 
a direction or striving of existence toward essence, its inclusion 
ean be considered a peculiar variation of the types of ontologies 
made on the basis of the dyadic criterion. In short, the variations 
of types of ontology made from the distinction between essence 
and existence are indefinitely numerous. 


VARIATIONS OF THE MIXED TYPE 


If the variations of the pure types introduced above were 
shown to be indefinitely numerous, what might we expect in this 
way of the mixed types? The prospect is indeed bewildering. 
Here we shall fall back upon a few classic progenitors for our 
examples, hoping only to show through them the enormity of the 
possible range of variations which are made possible by the pure 
and mixed types with all their sub-varieties. 

For this purpose we have selected three prominent philosophical 
systems, time-honored ones which are still advocated in many 
quarters today. These are the philosophies of Aristotle, of Kant, 
and of Hegel. 

Aristotelian Variation. There is no world of essence, but there 
are universals (genera, causes). These do not inhabit a world 
of their own but they enjoy a condition of their own. In other 
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words, the elements of a set of elements comprise the set. Thege 
elements are to be found among the particulars of existence and in 
no other way. The Aristotelian is a strained realist, leaning over 
to the side of nominalism. The world of essences has not been 
considered equally real, but neither has it been abandoned alto. 
gether. A compromise has been sought by saving its elements, 
twisting them around, however, until they survive only as special. 
ized types of existence, wispy types, one might say, scraping up a 
precarious existence solely among actual particulars.’ 

Kantian Variation. Comparative nominalism again, but of a 
very different variety. Existence is superior in reality; its onto. 
logical status is concealed behind an empirical study of epistem. 
ology. The real is found in the knowledge relation, the relation 
which holds between minds and certain selected categories. Here, 
however, we have the type of philosophy which we have termed 
subjective idealism, since the existence of actual particulars rdsts 
on faith, and physical objects themselves are not assumed to be 
knowable. Indeed they are prescribed as unknowable in the ding. 
an-sich. The dependable reality, therefore, is confined to the 
knower. 

Hegelian Variation. Idealism, confined to logic. The real is 
the rational, the real element in the world is the rational element. 
Disguised subjective idealism plays a part here, since the activity 
of the world moves dialectically, and resembles the life of the mind; 
it is like thought. Reasoning itself is the basic metaphor. But 
the real is a process, not a function. Hegel has done exactly the 
opposite of what Aristotle did. For where Aristotle imported into 
existence the elements of essence, namely universals, Hegel im- 
ported into essence one of the most fundamental properties of exist- 
ence, namely movement. 


THE STRUCTURE OF INTENSITY 


In the foregoing pages we have been considering the range of 
ontology by extending the variations in breadth of the two levels. 
We have introduced criteria, such as the finite and infinite, the 
permanent and the changing, which produce extensive variations. 
There is another set of variations which we may describe as the 
intensive variations. These are brought out by the analysis of 
the structure of the levels. The intensive variations are indefi- 
nitely large and may even be limitless. We shall not here explore 

3 Aristotle’s position here is taken solely from the Metaphysics. The 


ontology implicit or explicit in some of his other books would call for 4 
revision of this summary. 
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them in any detail but merely suggest their character, in order 
to show the range. 

The structure of the world of essence is suggested by the 
possibility of abstracting from abstractions. Whitehead has indi- 
eated something of what this structure might be.* The lowest order 
of abstractions is simple quality, with relations second, and re- 
lations between relations third. Other varieties of analysis are of 
course possible, and it may be too early to accept any one as 
definitive. The investigation has barely been begun. Mathe- 
matics throws some light on the tremendous complexity of the field. 

The intensity of the world of existence is suggested by the data 
of experience, particularly by the instrumental researches con- 
ducted by the empirical sciences. Existence, too, is unbelievably 
complex. The microscopic and macroscopic extensions of sense 
experience, and especially the range revealed by the electron micro- 
scope and by the large reflector telescopes, furnish some hints of 
how complex this world of existence may be. 

If essence and existence are each in their own right of enormous 
and largely unexplored complexity, the same is true of the rela- 
tions between these two worlds. The subordinate world of destiny, 
containing all efforts to weave the two worlds together by moving 
from existence toward essence, or by making essences existent, is 
also one which will require vast exploration. All disciplines, such 
as the arts, the sciences, and philosophy, are steps in this direction. 
In the same connection, the studies of the range of ontology seem 
to take us away from explicit ontology altogether, and into a set of 
fields and a group of activities where ontology is implicit and 
omnipresent and almost entirely unacknowledged. 

In attempting to outline the range of ontologies, we have not 
been concerned primarily with exemplifications. This is rather 
one of the tasks of the history of philosophy. Moreover, not all 
positions have been undertaken. Some segments of the range of 
what appears from our present coign of vantage to be possible 
philosophies have been held by historical or contemporary phi- 
losophers, while others have not. All share equally well in the 
present scheme. 

Like other empirical fields, ontology is broader than any at- 
tempt to confine it within the outlines of a system. No doubt there 
are criteria and assumptions which would yield quite different 
perspectives and perhaps broader (or narrower) views. It is un- 
likely that any two differing perspectives would produce exactly 


+A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, Macmillan, 
1931), Ch. X. 
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the same analysis. The question of which is the most complete, 
the most incisive and the most useful, will have to be for the 
moment left in abeyance. Suffice to say that the present analysis 
is offered for whatever it is worth. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 





BASIC PROPOSITIONS IN AYER AND RUSSELL 


HE perennial quest for certainty found one of its many ex. 

pressions in the ‘‘basic propositions’? of ‘A. J. Ayer and 
Bertrand Russell. In the case of both men these protocol sentences 
were sense-data sentences. Both men argued for a certainty status 
for these reports. There are, however, a number of difficulties 
which attempts of this sort face. 

A first difficulty is occasioned by Ayer’s contention that a basic 
proposition is true by virtue of a meaning rule. This could bea 
loose way of speaking. He may have meant the ambiguous ‘“‘true 
by definition.’’ Russell alludes to this possibility in his remark, 
‘*Thus the statement ‘this is blue’ is true if it is caused by what 
‘blue’ means. This is in fact a tautology.’’! If this is all that 
Ayer means, then difficulties arise which we will consider later. 
It is more likely that Ayer’s statement is incomplete. After all, 
a@ meaning rule does not confer truth. It is the correct application 
of the rule which confers truth. If Ayer means to refer to the 
correctness of the application, then there are at least two ways 
of interpreting this. In the first place it may be contended that 
the correctness of the application is immediately presented. In 
this event it would take a further meaning rule to determine the 
first meaning rule which would in turn determine my choice of 
a sentence. In this case the second meaning rule becomes an 
inference and not a part of the given. But if, on the other hand, 
a basic proposition refers only to a single immediate sense datum, 
what could it mean to be immediately aware of either a correct 
or an incorrect application of a rule? On the other hand, if the 
criterion of correctness is not a matter which is part of the given, 
then it must be determined by comparison with other experience. 
If this is the case, then, however immediate sense data may be, the 
truth of the sentences about them could not be ascertained without 
an inference from other experience. 

At another point Ayer states concerning basic propositions: 
‘‘what may be said to verify them conclusively is the occurrence 


1B. Russell, Human Knowledge, p. 117. 
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of the experience to which they uniquely refer.’’? In what sense 
does the occurrence of an event P verify the sentence “p’’? We 
can agree that ‘‘P”’ if and only if P is a useful notion. We can agree 
that if P, then ‘‘P’’ is semantically correct. But how do we 
verify the occurrence of an event? Well, said Ayer, P is given and 
it is a convention that ‘‘in the domain of sense data whatever ap- 
pears is real.’’* Thus it is logically impossible to doubt that the 
event occurred, but equally impossible to know what the event was. 
If this is the case, then any assurance that a basic proposition is 
true by virtue of an occurrence of an event would have to be 
analytic. 

A second difficulty concerns the isolated nature of a basic 
proposition. Ayer says that while meaning rules are learned 
ostensively, yet the correct usage is to be determined without rela- 
tim to previous experience. Here a contradiction appears. In 
the case of the first occurrence of the sentence ‘‘There is a blue 
patch in my visual field,’’ we might maintain that no reference to 
previous experience is involved. We are merely naming an ex- 
perience and no issue of truth or falsity is entailed. But what 
about the second occurrence of the sentence ‘‘There is a blue 
patch in my visual field’’? If each sense datum stands alone, 
then the first use of the sentence bears no similarity with nor re- 
lation to the second occurrence. Even if we grant with Ayer and 
Russell that the first use of the sentence is a matter of convention, 
we must account for the second use in one of two ways. Either 
we claim that the second use is justified by virtue of some com- 
parison with previous experience, and then it would not be a 
basic proposition. Or we claim that each use of the phrase is 
unique to its appropriate experience, and then we could never 
amass data for scientific knowledge. 

A third difficulty involves the supposed primitive or genesis 
status of sense datum statements. It is doubtful psychologically 
whether a blue patch is all that is given at any moment. Russell 
Maintains that ‘‘my total perceptual field at any given moment is 
a complex of qualities.’’* Reichenbach also agrees that more is 
given than shreds and patches. C. I. Lewis also granted that we 
begin not with the ‘‘thin given of immediacy’’ but with the ‘‘thick 


2A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, revised edition, p. 10. 
3A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, p. 123. 
+B. Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 56. 


5H. Reichenbach, ‘‘ Are Phenomenal Reports Absolutely Certain?’’ Phil- 


osophical Review, Vol. LXI (April, 1952), p. 158. 
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experience of the world of things.’’* If this is the case, then we 
must single out the blue patches from the complex of the giy 
and then contrast and comparison are already involved before the 
basic proposition has been asserted. 

A fourth problem is posed by Ayer when he indicates that 
while he may be mistaken as to what he experiences, he cannot 
be mistaken in his choice of a report sentence.” Assume that my 
choice of a report sentence is always correct. Obviously, however, 
I cannot infer anything about the experience. What advantage 
for future knowledge would certainty in my choice of sentence 
give, if I am to remain uncertain as to what I experience? As goon 
as I wish to use report sentences for making predictions, I dis. 
cover that the sense in which they are certain does me no good in 
predicting that the future will be such-and-such with any certainty. 
Indubitable as report sentences may be, they do not spread their 
indubitability to any further sentences we may wish to assert. If 
it is conceded that the use of report sentences for future pre. 
diction does lead to probability, then it may be noted that proba. 
bility sentences would do just as well. This leaves us with the 
conclusion that whether basic propositions are certain or probable, 
the inferences from them are probable. Reichenbach has analyzed 
the supposed necessity of certainty for basic propositions in a 
recent article. He concluded: ‘‘We argue: if events are merely 
probable, the statement about their probability must be certain, 
because . . . Because of what? I think there is tacitly a con- 
ception involved according to which knowledge is to be identified 
with certainty, and probable knowledge appears tolerable only 
if it is embedded in a framework of certainty. This is a remnant 
of rationalism. An empiricist theory of probability can be con- 
structed only if we are willing to regard knowledge as a system 
of posits. And posits do not require certainty on any level.”*® 
However immediate sense-data sentences may be, we must make 
inductions to determine whether the thing observed is objective 
or subjective. Even though we assume that all report sentences 
are true, the inductive enterprise leads us to the conclusion that 
some of them must be objectively false. Russell agrees with Reich- 
enbach and against Ayer on this score. In a reply to Nagel in the 
Schilpp volume Russell states: ‘‘When once the causal process 
leading from the table to my percept is recognized in all its com- 


6C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, p. 54. 

7A. J. Ayer, ‘‘Basic Propositions,’’? in Philosophical Analysis, a Col- 
lection of Essays, ed. by Max Black (Cornell University Press, 1950), p. 72. 

8 H. Reichenbach, op. cit., pp. 152-153. 
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plexity, it becomes obvious that only by a miracle could my per- 
ept resemble the table at all closely. What is more, if this 
miracle does take place, only a divine revelation can assure us that 
it does. No such revelation has been vouchsafed to me... .’’® 

A fifth criticism centers around the supposition that ignorant 
misuse of the language and lying are the only points at which 
doubt of basic propositions could arise. Reichenbach has indi- 
cated that error can arise through what he calls ‘‘transitional situa- 
tions.’ These are cases ‘‘in which our attention is not fully 
focused on our words, and for which we cannot maintain that 
any distinct meaning was attached to our words.’’*° The situa- 
tion could occur where we lie, and then immediately forget that 
we have lied. This would be a case where lying took place, but 
there would be no sub-vocal sentence which we were aware of as 
being true. In addition, there seems to be good reason for admit- 
ting subconscious drives which easily introduce further complica- 
tions for determining when a meaning rule has been misapplied or 
when lying has occurred. But even if we agree with Ayer that 
lying and ignorant misuse of words are the only sources of error, 
they are not easy errors to catch. If I use language incorrectly, 
and if I am ignorant of this fact, then there is no immediate way 
in which I could determine it. Comparison with other experience 
is inadmissible. While if I am lying, and then immediately forget 
that I am lying, there is no immediate way I could determine 
this source of error either. 

Therefore, if basic sentences are subject to these hazards, then 
they can never be said to be absolutely certain. In fact, as soon 
as Ayer and Russell admit that basic sentences can be false, the 
whole case for certainty has been lost, for they have admitted that 
there are false as well as true basic sentences. It is not sufficient 
to say that verbal error is the only significant kind of error that 
could occur, because these errors are not always discovered, and 
may thus undermine our whole knowledge structure. In ad- 
dition, it must be demonstrated that there are really no other 
sources of error, and this has not been done. 


DonaLtp A. WELLS 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


, ®B. Russell, ‘‘Reply to Criticisms,’’ in The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, ed. by P. A. Schilpp, p. 704. 
10H, Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 156. 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM: THE STUBBORN SEARCH 
FOR A SCIENCE OF POLITICS? 


ESPITE the earlier work of Francis Leiber, political science 
D as an academic discipline is, in the United States, some 
seventy-five years old. Its early practitioners, men like Burges 
and Woolsey, imported and applied the concepts and the frame 
of reference of European, and particularly German, analysis 
though generally with a healthy respect for English origins and 
British liberty. Neither framework nor specific concepts nicely 
fitted the American scene, and in due course there occurred a revolt 
against formalism and legalism. That revolt was inspired by 
American pragmatic philosophy, and by a sense that politics was 
what people did in their political life and not simply what they 
said in their documents, put in their laws, or professed in their 
legal interpretations. The motives of the new school were no doubt 
mixed. They included a desire for an independent American 
political science, a fascination with the hurly-burly of actual po- 
litical activity here, a desire to reform our political life, and an 
impatience with moralistic platitudes which hid from our eyes 
effective realities. They included also a search to create an en. 
pirical science, and an impatience with doctrines and speculations 
which hampered effective observation or prevented clear-eyed as- 
sessment of its results. : 

This revolt, heralded roughly at the turn of the century and 
fully developed following the end of the first World War, in the 
subsequent decades led to an enormous growth in the number of 
professional practitioners of political science, in and out of uni- 
versities; to a vast amount of collection and analysis of data and 
publication of results; and to a division of the subject into a 
large number of specialties and sub-specialties. The present re- 
sults may be summed up as follows: in its range and depth of 
material, in its thoroughness and inquisitiveness, in its organization 
and continuous development of particular areas within the whole 
discipline, American political science is without peer; but in its 
lack of clearer relation between its parts, in its lack of adequate 
theory for the several parts, and in its lack of overall system or 
frame of reference, it is also unique. Manifestly, the probing 
done by its practitioners and the wealth accumulated make possible 
a political science not available in the same sense to those who have 
not made like inquiries, however much they have enjoyed in- 


1David Easton: The Political System: An Inquiry Into the State of 
Political Science. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. xiii, 320, x p. $4.00. 
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mediate superior advantages in system and logic, achieved and 
protected in part by unadventurousness. Yet it is likewise clear 
that the present near-anarchy of American political science, while 
it gives opportunity, necessitates serious concern until the oppor- 
tunity is used, since the materials in the field are rapidly growing 
out of hand. 

For some time, indeed, many serious students of the subject 
have been seeking to discipline and organize it without destroying 
its reach or its fertility. They have been concerned that the efforts 
of political scientists be made more fruitful without becoming less 
bold, less empirical, or less methodologically creative. 

From the critical side, they have been concerned to combat 
crude empiricism; to protest the unsplendid isolation of the 
several parts of the discipline, such as party politics, administra- 
tion, international relations; to counteract the lack of systematic 
theory in each; and to utilize the discoveries and insights of other 
social sciences, while at the same time defining and delimiting their 
own. They have also been anxious to combat the conception and 
practice of political theory as either historical erudition about past 
writers on matters political, or as arid dialectic revolving around 
great traditional concepts such as liberty, rights, obligation, with- 
out reference to the actual current situation for whose under- 
standing and direction it is necessary to develop and to harness 
a relevant and interrelated political ethics and political dynamics. 

The positive search has been, and is, for some central organizing 
concept based on human aspiration, motivation, and behavior, 
which is clearly relevant to and distinctive of politics, whereby the 
subject may be both separated and systematized, and so in due 
course may come to constitute a deductive science whose proposi- 
tions are subject to empirical testing, verification, or modification. 
Thus political science may grow into a quasi-organic entity capable 
of organic growth through the dialectic of hypotheses and their 
testing by observation, or by experiment where possible. 

The search, however, has for long been conducted under the 
inspiration and guidance of two supposed ideals, themselves 
separate yet not unrelated. On the one hand, political scientists, 
like social scientists generally, have been imbued with a becoming 
yet frequently misdirected veneration for both the methods and 
the results of the natural sciences. Unfortunately, they have 
sometimes misunderstood those methods; have deemed them an 
almost automatic mechanism both for correctly testing hypotheses 
and for attaining new truths; and, more generally, have at once 
accepted the interpretation of science by positivists and themselves 

become imbued with a positivist attitude. That attitude has been 
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reinforced by an awareness of the dangers of distorting data and 
misconstruing results. Social scientists have feared a too-facile 
confirmation of the validity of moral aspirations through the up. 
wary insertion of prejudices or convictions into inquiry. The 
proper desire for human betterment through the social sciences can 
readily lead to the introduction of hopes and values into. an area 
where objectivity and disinterestedness are requisite. Unfortu. 
nately, however, the search for distance and detachment have often 
led to an incorrect and utterly unwarranted presumption that all 
science necessitated and implied absence of values, regardless of the 
fact that mechanistic description of human behavior was impossible 
or meaningless. Since man is a moral, value-holding animal, system. 
atic assessment and interpretation of social processes and institu. 
tions cannot exclude a systematic assessment of values. The social 
scientist has to construct a frame of reference and a scheme of 
hypotheses which include such values. 

Secondly, however, the political scientist has been enormously 
impressed by the self-correcting development of deductive theory, 
and so presumably of mature science, by the economists. As a 
foundation for their successful endeavor, they initially abstracted 
from the whole functioning of man in society a motivation and an 
institution related to a specific set of human behaviors. The 
political scientist has been impressed by the subsequent, and seem- 
ingly consequent, impregnating of all their diverse areas of inquiry 
by a systematic theoretical framework. More recently he has been 
especially impressed by their development of econometrics and by 
their ability to construct models, and, usually uncertain of the 
scope or meaning of their achievement, has reverenced where he 
is unable presently to comprehend. In any event, he has noted 
their effective collection and use of statistics as a systematic and 
meaningful endeavor related to and directed by their theoretical 
structure. He has perceived that such enterprise has had rele- 
vance and applicability to the realities in economic and business life. 
In short, economic theory has actually dealt with its subject-matter, 
and not simply talked about it. It has led to continuously self- 
correcting scientific system. It has been useful not simply in 
interpreting the actual arena of economic life, but in informing 
interested practitioners of the limits within which they function, 
and of the means to attain desired results. Hence, also, the econ- 
omist himself has become a venerated and useful expert not without 
his rewards, while he has continued to enjoy the prestige of being 
a genuine scientist. Doubly enviable, he is doubly to be emulated. 

The process of attempted emulation began with G. E. G. 
Catlin’s The Science and Method of Politics (1927). Catlin is, 
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indeed, an Englishman, not an American, though a frequent s0- 
journer in this country. He postulated a political man after the 

ttern of the economic man. He proposed power as the subject- 
matter of the new science and power-getting as the political man’s 
motivation, just as wealth was the subject-matter of economics 
and wealth-getting the economic man’s motivation. In my hearing 
a distinguished political scientist, now dead, dismissed the effort 
with the statement that Professor Catlin had rediscovered Machia- 
velli in a perspiration of excitement. The criticism was neither 
just nor accurate. It would be much more nearly true to say that 
Catlin returned to Hobbes, on whom he is an authority (though it 
should be added that he has himself subsequently criticized and 
dismissed Hobbism as an inadequate moral basis for effective po- 
litical theory). More importantly, he had followed out the em- 
pirical British tradition from Hobbes through Bentham and the 
Utilitarians, and sought to develop their realistic insights into a 
political science. The point is important because it was largely 
from that same tradition, and in part under utilitarian inspiration, 
the successful classical economics itself developed. The reasons for 
the failure to develop a similar classical politics, despite the suc- 
cesses of Utilitarianism in promoting political and legal reform, 
constitute a worthwhile subject for study. Such inquiry, and a 
careful examination of the failure by Catlin himself and by his 
successors to develop an analogous science of politics even be- 
latedly, may yet lead to the emergence of a similar postulational 
science. It may also, however, lead to a recognition of the limits 
of classical and neo-classical economics, and to a recognition of 
fundamental difference between that subject and politics, and so 
render the search futile. Were the latter result to emerge, the 
present political scientists might save themselves some well-inten- 
tioned but misdirected expenditure of energy. 

In the subsequent years, in any event, the analysis of politics 
as power was widely developed, especially in America, where in 
due course that concept became almost the accepted subject-matter 
of political science; while its traditional frame of reference, The 
State, was in the main abandoned as antiquated or irrelevant. 
The theory of politics as power was, indeed, further developed 
abroad by men like Bertrand Russell and Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
But the full exploration of its complications and applications, and 
its acceptance as dogma, were peculiarly American. The initial 
center of the new conviction was the so-called Chicago School, 
headed by the late Charles E. Merriam, who was equally con- 
cerned with the development of theory ; the observation of politics, 
including local politics; and the actual improvement of municipal 
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government and participation by trained men in it. In the course 
of developing a sufficient doctrine and of preparing analytical ang 
critical studies based on very careful empirical research, the mem. 
bers of the school dropped the specific analogy with economies, 
which was probably fortunate for research, though not for the 
ambition to create a deductive closed science. Politics was investi. 
gated as the theory and practice of power, without undue emphasis 
on system or overall method. Indeed, the orientation of the schoo] 
was in many ways closer to that combination of theory, ethical 
concern, factual awareness, and practical activity which in Eng. 
land had marked the life and work of Graham Wallas, who was 
incidentally the founding father, through his sometime student 
Walter Lippmann, of the modern study of public opinion as a 
scientific branch of politics, and so of analysis directed to the origin, 
genesis, and functioning of power in society. Moreover, some 
members of the Chicago School were themselves much interested 
in psychology, particularly Freudian psychology, as an explanation 
of motives for the seeking and the exercise of power. Notable 
among these was Harold D. Lasswell, whose early work, Psycho- 
pathology and Politics, did much to direct attention to a neighbor. 
ing discipline, and to concentrate it on motivations behind political 
behavior and on the nature of leaders, if not of leadership. 

In the course of time the members of the school dispersed, and 
their influence became disseminated; while men initially trained 
under other assumptions and with a different frame of reference 
came to incorporate their insights, and on occasion to make them 
central to their own inquiry. As time went on, however, the 
spread of the power concept and the varied work undertaken and 
perpetrated under its aegis once more made it vital to seek a 
coherent and self-conscious theoretical framework for inquiry in 
order that the underlying hypotheses might be discovered, pre- 
cisely stated, and so tested that a science could grow by self- 
correction. The need was made plainer still by renewed onsets 
on the power approach in behalf of political ethics. For some 
political theorists, initially stunned, intrigued, or overwhelmed by 
the new dispensation and its fascinating suggestiveness, came to 
insist that the concept of power was a stalking horse for, or a 
particular application of, sociological and philosophical positivism. 
By omitting what was inevitably central to human concern, it led 
at last to pointlessness, and even meaninglessness. 

Various attempts were made to combat the criticism and to 
provide the needful theory. The most far-reaching and systematic 
undertaking to do both was again sponsored by Lasswell, who had 
in the interim broadened the range of his thinking, which now 
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itself included a broadened psychology. In 1950, with the col- 
laboration of a young philosopher, Abraham Kaplan, he produced 
Power in Society, with precisely the sub-title ‘‘A Framework for 
Political Inquiry.’’ That work met the challenge of those who 
insisted that politics was essentially ethical by accepting the plea, 
and then stating that the authors’ central endeavor was to provide 
the terms and structure of a positive science of man functioning 
in society as a value-seeking and -getting animal. Yet it did not 
successfully cope with the question whether values themselves gen- 
erated power, or whether an independent and initially neutral 
power was itself generative of values. 

More importantly, as the main title suggested, power became 
a generic and undifferentiated attribute of society, or of man in 
society. To recognize its frequency and reach, if not its omnipres- 
ence, was no doubt at once candid and scientific, and combatted a 
formalistic narrowing of political science. But unfortunately, 
despite the clever efforts of the authors, it proved impossible on this 
basis to make a neat and clear distinction and identification of 
a realm properly political unless it were conceived as the locus, 
and the organization for public formulation and ultimately solu- 
tion, of significant power strivings. Yet, were this solution ac- 
cepted, a fundamental concept other than power had been brought 
back into the picture—and one indeed that was, on classical defi- 
nition, the specific differentia of politics. Then, however, one had 
returned, after many a winding and no doubt some added illumina- 
tion, to the old concept of state, though the rose, now more sweet- 
smelling than ever, suffered the disadvantage of being unnamed, 
and therefore unrecognized. 

Professor David Easton, who has followed and been fascinated 
by the work of Lasswell, and of the Chicago School generally, but 
has also imbibed other nourishment, recognized certainly the first, 
and probably the second, of these problems. He saw not only 
that the Lasswell-Kaplan proposals did not really meet the ethical 
issues, but also that the very broadening of power, though ad- 
mittedly warranted by the facts, prevented a specific and effective 
science of politics. In short, the consequences of a growth from 
the Catlin postulate of a political man pursuing power had been 
the triumphant expansion to social universality of power, but the 
loss of the political man. Secondly, whether he clearly perceived 
the Lasswell-Kaplan return to the state or no, Easton was cer- 
tainly aware that the criticisms made of that concept by the power 
analysts in their earlier onslaughts, as well as the needs for uni- 
versality and rationality in a science, made the state itself a 
dubiously useful framework for inquiry. Doubts were, moreover, 
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increased by the static character of the concept and its seeming 
uselessness, operationally and instrumentally, as a ground for 
empirical inquiry, for testing an hypothesis or group of related 
hypotheses, and for building a system through their modification 
where necessary. 

Professor Easton was also correctly aware of three other things, 
First, the divers and swimmers in political science, who had re. 
belled against doctrines aloof from the ebb and flow of political 
life, have been caught, buffeted, and on occasion drowned in a 
very tidal wave of facts, in which they had found no order. Yet 
the discipline still lacked a sufficiency of fact, of useful and usable 
knowledge. It was imperative to discover hypotheses which would 
allow its practitioners to go out and collect relevant facts in greater 
abundance, and then really to use them. That is, it was necessary 
to render the dialectic of hypothesis and of fact observed under its 
direction scientifically creative. 

Secondly, Professor Easton, as a political philosopher, was 
completely aware that while it was necessary to observe and 
analyze disinterestedly, that very task involved an acknowledge- 
ment that men held values, and an understanding of what values 
they held, and why. But then a further implication followed: 
a science of politics had to be both normative and descriptive. 
What is more, were it to become a genuine postulational and de- 
ductive science, it had genuinely to synthesize norm and fact in 
one whole. Dr. Easton saw quite clearly that the Lasswell at- 
tempt had not, for all its good intentions, succeeded. More gen- 
erally, he perceived that neither power nor state, as these ideas had 
been used in modern political science, had been successful in the 
dual undertaking. Further, he was convinced that they were 
incapable of success through their inherent defects. A new con- 
cept, and probably a radically different approach, were necessary. 

Thirdly, when Mr. Easton turned for help to recent or con- 
temporary students of the tradition of political thinking, and of 
political theory as interpretation of political society in the past, 
he found little comfort. A younger colleague of Professor Leo 
Strauss, he had noted well the latter’s effective indictment of the 
evils of historicism ; and he found the various historicist sins rang- 
ing through the work of Dunning, of MclIlwain, and of Sabine. 
These were the leading Americans in the field over some half- 
century, and in his view typified its methods. That Dr. Easton 
was perhaps a little unfair to their several objectives, and that 
other recent workers in the same field may partially have escaped 
some of their particular fallacies or defects, is not of major 
moment. Workers in the history of political ideas have not 
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hitherto provided, and probably alone cannot provide, the answer 
he desires, whatever assistance they may be able to give in the 
search for it. Moreover, a considerable number of them have cer- 
tainly followed the relativist path of Professor Sabine, which ends 
and probably begins in Humean scepticism, and so is ultimately 
positivistic. 

What, then, is to be done? Professor Easton had made his 
inquiry into the state of political science, or at least of American 
political science. His initial discussion of the nature of science 
showed him guilty of some rather naive misunderstandings or 
oversimplifications both of the methods and purposes, and of some 
of the results, of work in the pure sciences. Some of his criticisms 
of political science are not entirely convincing, as major parts of 
his indictment are often neither original nor claim originality. 
Yet his general depiction certainly commands consent from anyone 
familiar with recent doings in the field. He has, moreover, made 
many acute observations and shown real insights into some of its 
defects, and has tellingly pinpointed them. 

But thereafter the real job he had undertaken, the creation 
of the political system, that is, of a systematic science of politics 
of the sort he had indicated to be necessary, remained. To ac- 
complish it, Professor Easton came up with a bright idea. He 
recurred to Catlin and his suggested emulation of economics. But 
he observed that economics had gone far beyond the economic 
man and the issue of individual psychology and motivations, and 
had moved to a seemingly objective analysis based on the inter- 
action of postulated forces in an ideal or model system, which yet 
had relation to the realities of economic life, and was testable and 
modifiable by them. He therefore suggested that political science 
should borrow from economics in its present state rather than 
try to repeat its history. Such an undertaking might smack of 
an attempt to get rich quick. Yet it was surely economical; and 
there was on the face of it no real point in the present day of going 
back to the early beginnings—something which in any case had 
been tried through Catlin and the power analysis, and had not 
succeeded. Further, while the content of politics would necessarily 
have to be different, the central concept of modern economics, 
namely equilibrium, could be borrowed and used. It was, in- 
deed, a key concept for any social science which professed or sought 
maturity as a science. Finally, the idea was already present in 
the body of political science, and in the work of most major 
political scientists, ancient as well as contemporary, though often 
not called by that name, and rarely treated as central. But the 
fact of its presence, and indeed of its seeming inescapability, gave 
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a sort of empirical warrant for its use, and for the conviction that 
it was the long-sought key. 

Professor Easton thereupon set himself to analyze the various 
senses in which the term ‘‘equilibrium’’ had been used, or could 
be used, in politics. He likewise sought to discover what would 
be the forces, the terms or concepts, which could be put into, and 
counterpoised in, a political system, corresponding to like terms 
and forces in the system of economic science. Neither line of 
inquiry proved very encouraging. The first revealed that equili- 
brium or its equivalent was variously a statement of an ideal, of 
a moral aspiration or obligation; a description of conditions held 
to prevail temporarily; a prophecy, often not in the event ful. 
filled, of what would happen or might be made to happen by fol- 
lowing certain policies; or a statement of a long-time trend for 
which the evidence was either slight or conflicting. 

The root idea common to all these analyses seems to be that 
dynamic stability is itself a value; and the constitutional democrat 
may incidentally be comforted to find this vindication of his own 
defense of the method of freedom. But manifestly a concept which 
is offered (a) as a criterion for choice among possible policies, on 
the basis of a professed good; (b) as a statement of a desirable 
ideal which is rarely attained even in imperfect form, and cannot 
be attained perfectly; and (c) as an interpretation of what is in 
fact a tendency of history or of the necessary outcome of-the inter- 
play of social forces, does not, at least in existing formulations, 
provide a coherent framework of science or constitute a political 
system. What is more, decision as to whether such equilibrium is 
itself the swummum bonum, is the necessary precondition for the 
realization of other goods, is realizable progressively and pro- 
portionately along with such goods and is never opposed to them, 
or is the very good to which others may or must be sacrificed, 
raises manifold issues for the moral philosopher, who has not sue- 
ceeded, and probably on logical grounds cannot succeed, in recon- 
ciling all of them in a single synthesis. 

Secondly, however, Professor Easton is driven to admit that 
the huge number of variables in politics make selections and defi- 
nitions of key forces very hard. Nor is there any assurance that 
these, even if duly selected and defined, are sufficient for an 
equilibrium theory analogous to that of economics. Indeed, while 
Easton seems himself determined to explore the matter further, 
his tentative formal conclusion, as far as I can make out, is that 
at present the numerousness of the variables, and of our present 
ignorances and uncertainties, makes an equilibrium theory which 
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will function in politics as the similar system functions in eco- 
nomics a quite impossible undertaking. Yet he does not conclude, 
as he might reasonably conclude in view of the first types of 
confusion, that this whole line of inquiry is abortive and erroneous. 
To that conclusion I am myself driven. I feel that the value of 
Professor Easton’s work is not that it provides us with a political 
system, but that, despite all contrary intentions, it quite con- 
yincingly shows that, whatever the correct line of approach to 
politics, this particular search for a science is not it. More gen- 
erally, indeed, I am of the opinion that a whole school now stands 
revealed as intellectual Dead-End Kids, marked by a somewhat 
misguided tough-mindedness, yet pathetic since the misdirection 
of their earnest efforts has at last brought them to a dead end. 
Happily, as scientists have long known, to recognize a problem as 
false or an approach as fruitless is often the start of new triumphs. 
For thereby creative energies are re-directed through containment. 
Significant questions, capable of investigation and answer, are at 
last allowed, or forced, to emerge. 


Tuomas I. Coox 
Tue JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


A NOTE ON INDICATION AND EXISTENCE 


Professor Sing-nan Fen, in his article entitled ‘‘Meaning and 
Existence,’’? refers to the following distinctions: 


1. Between (a) a natural indicator and (b) one which is arti- 
ficial. 

2. Between (a) an indicator which evokes action on the basis 
of the presence of the thing indicated and (b) one which 
evokes action on the basis of the absence of the thing indi- 
cated. 

. Between (a) an indicator which announces the thing that 
it indicates and (b) one which leads the experiencer of it to 
conceive of the thing that it indicates. 

. Between (a) an indicator which indicates a particular and, 
but for the interest of the interpretant, is interchangeable 
with that particular, and (b) one which—necessarily and 


internally—indicates a concept, a form, an essence, a pattern 
of relations. 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. L, No. 7 (March 26, 1953), pp. 206 ff. 
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5. Between (a) an indicator which makes a mental event, or 
idea, possible and (b) one which does not. 


He is concerned that the terms ‘‘sign’’ and ‘‘symbol’’ shall fp 
applied to the first and second elements, respectively, of one of 
the above sets and not to the first and second elements, respe. 
tively, of the other sets. His argument proceeds, however, a 
if he regarded the question of the proper application of the term 
‘*sign’’ and ‘‘symbol’’ to be a question of truth. 

Would it not be better to recognize explicitly that the que. 
tion is one of nomenclature rather than of truth? To be sur, 
the question whether the first and second elements of a given get 
are mutually exclusive is perhaps a question of truth (assuming 
that the terms used in describing the elements have unmistakable 
referents). But it is not beyond question that the respective 
connotations of the term ‘‘sign’’ and ‘‘symbol’’ themselves are 
mutually exclusive. 

The logical procedure in trying to understand the role of sign 


and symbol in meaning and existence would appear to be as fol- 
lows: 


1, Propose a definition of ‘‘sign’’ and one of ‘‘symbol,”’ a 
well as one of ‘‘meaning”’ and one of ‘‘existence,’’ and show that 
each definition conforms to the requirements of a good definition, 
namely, (a) that it shall correspond to common usage so far a 
compatible with precision; (b) that it shall be neutral as between 
those who disagree concerning the nature of the thing defined; 
and (c) that it shall offer an empirical method of determining 
whether a given « is a member of the class defined. 

2. Enumerate and illustrate the elements of the definition. 

3. Examine the relations between the elements of ‘‘sign’’ and 
‘‘symbol’’ on the one hand and the elements of ‘‘meaning’’ and 
‘Sexistence’’ on the other. 


As an example of the above-described procedure, we might take 
the following steps: 


1. We might define a ‘‘sign’’ as what indicates a particular, 
and a ‘‘symbol’’ as what indicates a concept or universal. (Pro 
fessor Fen seems inclined to defend these definitions.) 

2. We might then (although Professor Fen seems to consider 
it unnecessary to do this) define ‘‘meaning’’ as having at least 
the following senses: (a) act of indicating, as in ‘‘This meaning 
needs clarification’’; and (b) thing indicated qua indicated, as in 
‘‘The meaning of ‘trois’ is three.’’ 
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3. We might then define ‘‘existence’’ as what can (at least 
theoretically) be indicated, i.e., the indicatable qua functioning. 

4, It would then be necessary to justify these definitions as 
conforming to the three above-mentioned postulates of definition. 

5, After that, we should have to elucidate and illustrate what 
we mean by ‘‘indicate.’’ 

6. Finally, we should be able to point out, for example, (a) 
that both a sign and a symbol can ‘‘mean’”’ in either one of the two 
above-mentioned meanings of ‘‘meaning’’; and (b) that a sign 
indicates one kind of existent, namely, a particular, and a symbol 
indicates another kind of existent, namely, a concept or universal. 
(If there is objection to calling a universal a species of existent, 
then ‘‘existent’’ might be replaced throughout the discussion by a 
broader term, such as ‘‘being.’’) 


WILLIAM GERBER 
WASHINGTON, D. OC. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Nicola Hartmann: Der Denker. und sein Werk. Fiinfzehn Ab- 
handlungen mit einer Bibliographie herausgegeben von Heinz 
Heimsoeth und Robert Heiss. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1952. 312 p. 19.80 DM. 

Ausdrucksformen deutscher Geschichte; eine Morphologie der Frei- 
het. Joacuim Ssyppe,. Schlehdorf/Obb.: Bronnen-Verlag, 
1952. 127 p. (Bronnen-Biicherei. Band 5-6.) 


The late Nicolai Hartmann is perhaps the last important repre- 
sentative of the German tradition of systematic philosophy. He is 
in the direct line of descent from Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and the 
others, though sharing few of their idealistic tenets. For him, to 
philosophize meant to carry further the classical themes and en- 
during problems of philosophy. He paid accordingly little heed 
to the contemporary crises of his nation and continent. Possibly 
it is for this reason that Hartmann is in danger of being pushed 
into the backwaters of present-day thought. 

In Germany the fashionable Existentialists hold the center of 
attention and persuasively develop the theory, among others, that 
our times call for a new beginning in philosophy. Though Hart- 
Mann was personally acquainted with Heidegger and Jaspers, their 
thought was incomprehensible to him, equally with that of their 
forebears, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. Hartmann was a phi- 
losopher of the old school, devoted to the study of natural science 
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and as a philosophical realist concerned with philosophy ag a 
rigorous scientific discipline. 

This memorial volume, made up of fifteen essays written by his 
former students and colleagues about various aspects of his life 
and thought, is impressive. The editors, Heinz Heimsoeth anq 
Robert Heiss, have chosen their contributors wisely and have them. 
selves contributed two of the most lucid and valuable articles, In 
order to reveal Hartmann’s manner of philosophizing and teaching 
they begin the volume with an informal, hitherto unpublished paper 
of his on ‘‘The Ethos of Personality.’’ And they include at the 
end a full reproduction of a discussion evening with students, a 
practice Hartmann customarily carried on once a week for many 
years. 

This thirty-page transcription of informal discussion (we are 
not told how it was obtained) is of considerable interest. It is 
from the Summer Semester of 1933 and the topic proposed by a 
student is ‘‘Cleverness and Wisdom.’’ The discussion was appar- 
ently held in Hartmann’s home, for Mrs. Hartmann occasionally 
interposes her opinions and is treated as one of the group. The 
ease and informality with which professor and students dispute 
and discuss, with complete absence of professorial titles of respect 
and deference, would doubtless astonish many Americans who have 
stereotyped impressions of German pedagogical methods. Hart- 
mann never attempted to monopolize or even dominate the discus- 
sion, and the skill he demonstrated in occasional summarizing and 
keeping the guiding thread is worthy of all admiration. Robert 
Heiss and others devote some attention to Hartmann as a classroom 
lecturer and teacher. Their accounts, taken together with this 
transcript, leave little doubt that Hartmann was a master of the 
difficult craft of teaching philosophy. 

Hartmann began his intellectual career under the tutelage of 
the neo-Kantians, Cohen and Natorp, at the University of Mar- 
burg. But he soon reacted against the formalism and Platonic 
universalism of the so-called Marburg School, and was apparently 
impervious to the religiosity of this atmosphere and of idealism in 
general. Hegel did attract him, however, and in many ways 
Hartmann is closer to Hegel, at least in one phase of his develop- 
ment, than to any other thinker. But it was a Hegel without God 
and the Absolute that interested Hartmann, the Hegel who was con- 
cerned with analysis of cultures and history, with objective struc- 
tures. Hartmann’s development of ‘‘objective spirit,’’ leading to 
his important works on ethics, is carefully treated in this book by 
Eduard Spranger, Ingetrud Pape, and Friedrich Bollnow. 
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Nevertheless, Hartmann had little real sympathy for Hegel’s 
speculative spirit with its disregard of the exact sciences and 
eonsequent dogmatism. Hartmann was a systematist without be- 
lieving his to be the one to end all systems. And his contact with 
Husserl’s phenomenology helped him to think of philosophy as 
resting on the basis of sound scientific knowledge. Though his 
international reputation was gained through his writings on ethics, 
Hartmann spent the last twenty years of his life composing and 
publishing systematic works on ontology, on the doctrine of cate- 
gories, and on the philosophy of science (called by the Germans 
“philosophy of nature’’). These latest works, not yet really di- 
gested by the German philosophical public, probably represent his 
crowning achievement and will determine his place in western 
philosophy. They are difficult reading and presuppose a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the recent discoveries in biology and 
physics. 

The essays in the present volume devoted to these technical 
writings are unanimous in treating them with great respect. 
Though not all the descendants of Kant agree, there is a general 
consensus that Hartmann succeeded in his attempt to move beyond 
epistemological problems to sound original work on ontological 
categories. He is credited with a great deal of the effort to revive 
ontology, which is playing again an important role in European 
philosophy. How lasting this work will be in view of the rapid 
advances in the physical and biological sciences is anybody’s guess. 
But Hartmann labored mightily to furnish a philosophical basis 
for the new scientific advances, and to make sense of the new world 
view implied by 19th-century biology and 20th-century mathe- 
matical physics. 

Several of these essays are valuable enough to be translated 
and published in our journals or in a small book. Until more of 
Hartmann’s works themselves have been made available, however, 
it will probably not seem feasible. For interested students of 
Hartmann, there is an exhaustive bibliography of books, articles by 
and about Hartmann, together with translations of his writings. 
The appearance of a codperative volume, as balanced and carefully 
prepared as this one, tells a good deal about the recovery of in- 
tellectual Germany from her still recent catastrophe. 

The same can hardly be said for Joachim Seyppel’s treatise 
on ‘‘The Forms of Expression of German History.’’ The author, 
who is currently teaching in this country and who has written 
recently a somewhat similar book on American history titled 
Dekadenz oder Fortschritt?, is fond of dealing in large historical 
generalizations in the manner of Spengler and Toynbee but with- 
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out their equipment. His ostensible purpose is to trace the 
morphology of freedom in German history, in politics, economics, 
philosophy, and culture generally. Materials are drawn from di. 
verse sources, standard textbooks, modern Existentialism, the writ. 
ings of Friedrich Meinecke, Werner Sombart, Freud, Croce, and 
many others. The frequent quotations are often apt and vatalin; 
the author’s exposition usually less so. 

The net result is confusing. The heaping up of semine re- 
lated ideas, many of them well worn, seems to be to little purpose, 
It is possible that Profesor Seyppel knows what he is about and 
has simply not made clear to this reader at what he is aiming. But 
until further evidence is available, I am inclined to believe that 
his wide reading in the philosophy of history and in Existentialism 
has not jelled into anything very helpful or illuminating. 


J. GLENN Gray 
CoLORADO COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


An International Congress of Philosophy will be held in Sa 
Paulo, Brazil, August 9-16, 1954, as part of the fourth centennial 
celebration of that city. The congress is being organized by the 
Brazilian Institute of Philosophy under the sponsorship of the 
Faculties of Philosophy and Law of the University of Sao Paulo 
and the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Paulo. 

The congress will be divided into five sections: Philosophy of 
Religion and Ethics, Philosophy of Art and Esthetics, Juridical and 
Social Philosophy, Philosophy of Sciences, and Philosophy in the 
Americas. There will be also a special session in commemoration 
of Schelling’s death one hundred years ago. 

Papers submitted must be typewritten, double-spaced, and not 
more than ten pages long. They may be written in Portuguese, 
English, French, Italian, German, or Spanish. All papers must 
reach the Secretary of the Congress before March 31, 1954. Anv- 
thors are urged to send two copies so that one may be used for 
preprinting. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Inter. 
national Congress of Philosophy, Rua 24 de Maio, 104, 8° andar— 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





The 7th ‘‘Congrés des Sociétés de Philosophie de ~Langue 
Frangaise’’ will be held at Grenoble, September 12-16, 1954. 

The organizing committee has chosen as general theme of the 
congress: ‘‘Life and Thought: Their Mutual Relations.’’ The 
special topics proposed are the following: 


I. Biology and Philosophy of Life. Problems of structure and 
evolution. 
II. Psychobiology. Thought and the brain. Mind and body. 
Pathology and psychoanalysis. 
III. Psychology and Philosophy of the Mind. The chief forms of 
mental activity. The metaphysical structure of consciousness. 
IV. Action and Thought. The vital conditions of human activity, 
individual and social. 
V. The Historical Aspect of the Problem. The relation of life 
and thought in the great philosophical systems. 


Communications may be addressed to M. Michel Philibert, 
Secrétaire général du Congrés, 2, rue de la Paix, Grenoble. 
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